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that the New Deal's retreat from reform in its waning years is among the sources 
of American liberalism's present travails." (p. 271). 

Topics dealt with in the various chapters by Professor Brinkley include: The 
concept of New Deal liberalism; the crisis of New Deal liberalism; efforts to achieve 
"an ordered economic world"; the New Dealers and the regulatory impulse; patterns 
of spending and consumption; the struggle to develop a reform program; the anti- 
monopoly Crusade of the late 1930s; the embattlement of liberals during World 
War II; mobilizing for a wartime economy; the "new unionism" and its relationship 
to the "new liberalism"; development of plans for füll employment, and the recon- 
struction of New Deal liberalism. 

The author comments on the latter topic: "As the reform liberalism of the 
New Deal years gave way to the consumer-oriented liberalism of the postwar era, 
new issues — some of them already becoming visible by the end of World War II — 
became a part of liberal discourse and the liberal agenda, joining the Keynesian-welfare 
State approach to political economy around which liberals had coalesced during 
the war. The first, and for a time most important, was a fervent commitment to 
internationalism, and to the global struggle against communism, a commitment 
that at times seemed to overshadow all eise. But liberals embraced other new goals 
as well, most notably a growing interest in the expansion of rights for individuals 
and groups. . . ." (p. 269) 

This book, with its well reasoned arguments, should be read in conjunction 
with Doris Kearns Goodwin's recent study, No Ordinary Time, published in 1994, 
as together they provide many rieh insights into the FDR New Deal era and its 
impact on American liberalism. 

William C. Spragens 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
Bowling Green State University 
Spragens Research/ Analysis 



Warren F. Kimball, Thejuggler: Franklin Rooseveltas Wartime Statesman (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1994), 304 + xii pp. $14.95 paper 
(ISBN 0-691-03730-2). 

This is a welcome paperback issuance of a 1991 book of essays on President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's diplomatic leadership during World War II. Although the 
essay approach is clumsy, Warren F. Kimball's superior knowledge and well balanced 
views of his subjeet make up for it. The result of his work is a splendid portrait 
of Roosevelt's strengths and weaknesses in dealing with wartime foreign relations. 
So here we see a president who was often self-centered, devious, and confusing in 
stating his ideas. Yet thanks to Roosevelt's dedication to winning the war and 
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fostering postwar peace and economic improvement, this magnetic and politically 
adept American leader had an immense impact on global affairs during his time. 

Kimball's work will not be the last word on Roosevelt and World War IL 
There is plenty to argue with in this book as to the president's knowledge, logic, 
honesty, and nationalism or internationalism. Indeed this is the volume's biggest 
contribution, its intelligent and knowledgeable Stimulation of this debate. One can 
expect little more intellectually, given the incredible complexity of Roosevelt and 
of the issues he faced during the war. 

Donald R. McCoy 

Emeritus Professor of History 
The University of Kansas 



Haynes Johnson, Divided We Fall: Gamhling with History in the Nineties (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1994), 431 pp. $25.00 cloth (ISBN 0-393-03629-4). 

Haynes Johnson is a Pulitzer Prize winning reporter for The Washington Post 
and a frequent inside-the-beltway commentator on television talk shows. He is street 
smart (renowned for his coverage of civil rights demonstrations in the 1960s), and 
comes from the school of journalism that seeks out the story at the grassroots rather 
than waits for the received wisdom to percolate upward to the pundits. In the first 
year of the Clinton presidency, Johnson traveled around the country, talking with 
Middle Americans, especially those heading from the middle toward the bottom, 
and talking with the custodians of the American reservations — the police, teachers, 
and other officials who serve in the ghettos of "the other America." 

What results from his observations is a book that chronicles the social and 
economic disintegration of post-1945 America. Johnson reports on the fate of the 
unionized working class, and on the middle management that has been downsized 
in corporate reorganizations. He looks at devastated communities, such as Bridgeport 
Connecticut and Oakland California, and describes the impact of economic downturns 
on schools and communities. He argues that the post- World War II America of 
his generation, the people who pulled together in crises and found strength in their 
ethnic diversity, is now being replaced by newer generations that nurse a politics 
of grievance, and divide into separate racial and ethnic groups, each with their own 
political cultures. He holds out the hope that a new sense of national unity may 
yet emerge in this crisis, but ends his book by warning that if Americans fail to 
put their house in order, they will divide further — and they will fail as a nation. 
"No one ever guaranteed its ultimate success," he concludes in the last line of his 
book. 

Johnson has produced a gloomy book, one that clearly reflects his shock and 
dismay at the conditions of American life in the early 1990s. Yet one would have 
expected more from one of the best reporters in the country. His attempt to link 



